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17S THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

truth for their basis. Beings have been often seen there and 
noises heard ; but these, I am persuaded, have arisen from 
thieves, gypsies, smugglers, &c, making it their temporary resi- 
dence. In such a place as Craig Pwll Du- these gentry might 
easily elude the most keen pursuit ; and the caverns, which are 
in the rocks, would afford them sufficient shelter and security. 

Nearly two miles from Craig Pwll Du, and on the north side 
of the Matchway, is a rising, and almost circular, eminence, 
called Twyn y Garth. Upon the summit of this hill is a small 
camp nearly circular, containing only one ditch, but in a high 
state of preservation. The only entrace is on the east side ; and, 
at about eighty yards distant from it, only inclining to the north- 
east, are two Cameddau, The ascent to the camp is very steep 
upon all sides, and three or four thousand resolute men might de- 
fend it against any army. On the south side of the camp is a 
piece of land nearly square, inclosed by a slight ditch, and seem- 
ingly co-eval with the intrenchment. One side of it is protected 
by the rampart of the camp. It seems as if it had been more 
like a garden for supplying the soldiers with vegetables, than as 
forming any exterior defence to the fortress, though its present 
appearance affords no signs of its ever having been cultivated. 
The prospects from the summit are very fine, and the beautiful 
Wye appears to great advantage, meandering through a picturesque 
and fertile vale. If any of your readers should visit that neigh- 
bourhood, 1 beg, through the medium of the Cambbo-Bbiton, 
to recommend to their notice Twyny Garth and Craig Pwll Du. 

Alnwick, Sept. 15, 1820. William Pbobert. 



THE MISCELLANIST.— No. VIII. 

ANCIENT WELSH LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Cambro-Bkiton. 
Sir, — It cannot be denied, that, besides a grammatical know- 
ledge of the Celtic, or ancient British, language under its present 
appearance, a perfect comprehension of the force of its original 
alphabet is, to an antiquary at least, an acquirement of some 
utility ; since without it no meaning could possibly be applied to 
many interesting memorials of our ancestors. However, as the 
Coelhren y Beirdd, or Alphabet of the Bards, and the Peithynen, 
or Elucidator, have before been made the subject of a treatise in 
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the Cambro Bbiton*, it becomes unnecessary to offer here 
any detailed account of them. I shall confine myself therefore 
to a brief examination of the genuineness of these ancient letters. 

The claim of the ancient Britons to this alphabet seems to be 
indisputable ; for, although Caesar has remarked, that the Druids 
made use of Greek letters, it may be imagined, as before noticed 
in this work, that his observation on this point was occasioned 
by a resemblance between some of the Celtic and old Greek cha- 
racters. The similarity of sound, which many words in the Welsh 
language bear to Greek, as well as Hebrew words of the same 
meaning, is an evidence of its eastern origin, and tends to confirm 
the opinion that it proceeded with the Cimbri from that quarter. 
The testimony of Caesar is sufficient to shew, that the Britons had 
an alphabet before the arrival of the Romans in this country ; for 
he states that the Druids of Gaul came to Britain for instructionf . 
Consequently, the letters, supposed by him to be Greek, must 
have been fully understood here ; and, that such alphabet was the 
Celtic may be concluded from the frequent inscriptions, as well 
as old manuscripts, in that character^. The inscriptions on Bri- 
tish coins, struck previously to the arrival of the Saxons, prove 
that the Britons were in possession of an alphabet before that 
event. Dr. Johnson, whose authority must have considerable 
weight in deciding a question of this kind, has affirmed, that the 
form of language of the Saxons, on their arrival in Britain, about 
the year 450, cannot be known, and, that " they seem to have 
been a people without learning and very probably without an 
alphabet." 

Before the departure of the Romans the Latin language had 
gained groimd extensively, notwithstanding the opposition, which, 
it is natural to conceive, was made to its general introduction by 
those, who succeeded in retaining the vise of their vernacular 

♦ Vol. 1. p. 241. 

+ Disciplina in Britannia repcrta, atque inde in Galliam translala esse 
cxittinntuT ; et nunc, qui diligentitis earn rem cognoscere volunt plenimque 
illd discendi causil proficiscuntur. Bell. Gall. 

X It does not seem to be well authenticated, that there are any old MSS. 
in tht bardie character; and the inscriptions are, perhaps, questionable. 
The gemiineness of this alphabet mast, therefore, be proved by other testi- 
mony. There are, however, tome ancient MSS. such at the Idher Landtneiuis, 
in a character similar to the old Saxon, as was also the inscription on 
Cadvan's tomb, noficed in the first volume of the Cambro Briton, p. 15. 
See also the Cambrian Register, vol. 2. p. 486. — Ed. 
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tongue. A legendary narrative was written, in Latin, of the life 
of Cynan Meiriadog, who ruled over North Wales about the close 
of the fourth century, previously to the final abandonment of this, 
island by the Romans* ; and Latin words are to be found inter- 
spersed in the poetry of the renowned Taliesin. These facts 
clearly evince a progression of the language even among those 
whose patriotism was the most insuperable ; a circumstance not 
surprising, if we reflect upon the perseverance of the Romans, 
particularly during the government of Agricola, in endeavouring 
to diffuse their habits throughout every part of the island 
under their controul. It is, however, worthy of notice, that their 
efforts were unable wholly to supersede the language of the native 
inhabitants. That an intermixture of British and Roman letters 
should have sometimes occurred is more than probable : of this 
an instance is said to have been afforded on the dicovery of the 
grave stone of Pabo Post Prydain, who lived about the time of 
the Saxon invasion, and was buried at Llanbabo, in Anglesea, 
where a church had been founded by him, as the name denotes. 
This stone is represented to have had upon its edge a Latin in- 
scription in Celtic and Roman characters. It is presumable then, 
that from those two characters was derived what has received the 
appellation of the Saxon alphabet. 

The cause of Saxon literature has been supported by men of 
distinguished abilities. By the exertions of Spelman a profes- 
sorship was established, and, for a time, maintained, at Cam- 
bridge, for the advancement of that branch of learning. At 
Oxford there is now an Anglo-Saxon professor ; but, while it is 
admitted, that the various collections of Saxon MSS., which are 
extant, conduce much to the means of giving perspicuity to the 
primitive history of Britain, it may with confidence be asserted, 
that, in this as well as every other respect, the literary stores of 
the Cymry are equally, if not more, precious ; and, it seems not 
unreasonable to indulge the notion, that, as Wales cannot at pre- 
sent boast of an University, a Celtic professorshipt would be 
peculiarly characteristic of that seat of erudition, where valuable 
remains of British literature are deposited, and where the study 

* Cambrian Biography. [See Cambro-Bbiton, vol. 1, pp. 87-8.-^i>.] 
t The advantages of a Webb professorship at one of the Universities were 
strongly urged by Mr. Heber, at the late Eiatedifody at Wrexham. Thi* 
letter of Prydeiniad, it should be mentioned, was written some time be-, 
fore.— Ed. 
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of a language, indispensable to the clergy of the Frincipality, is 
prosecuted with a zeal highly creditable to the members of Jesus 
College. I am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

Prydeiniad. 

The following " fra^ent" is here inserted more for the notes 
than for the poetry, which, although professed to be a trans- 
lation from the Welsh, wants the genuine characteristics of 
the Welsh muse. It appears to be rather one of those imita- 
tions of Ossian, which were at one time not uncommon. 

*•• 

BWRDD ARTHUR ; 

OR THE INSTITUTION OF KING ARTHUR'S ROUND TABLE. 

A fragment from the original British. 

Spread be my board, round as the hoop * of the firmament, 
and as ample as my heart, that theie may be no first or last; for 
odious is distinction where merit is equal. 

Who is he with his spear yet dripping with gore ? it is Mei- 
rigf , the eagle of Dyved, the terror of the Saxons : he gave a 
banquet to the wolves at Cmiyn Hiraeth J. Woe be to him, who 
meets him in his wrath ! 

I have heard his shout ! — 'twas the sound of death ! His guards 
ofCemaes|| exulted. Like lightning flashed their blades around 
— the signal of battle ! — ^They know no sheaths but the body of 
the foe. 

The whirlwind of war is hushed. A lion among roses is Meirig 
in peace; mild as the sunbeam in spring, in the circling of the 
festal horn, when the womb of the harp quickens at his touch§ — or 
when he conquers in the little battle ** of the chequered board. 

• The word, in the original, signifies also the horizon — a sublime figure 
for the round table. 

t Meirig was a Regulus of Dyved, the present county of Pembroke, 
and was said to be one of the four who bore golden swords before Arthur, at 
his coronation feast ; several of the gentry in this district trace their descent 
from him. 

X The vumntain of longing or detire, literally ; but here Hiraeth, u 
desideratum, sometimes, in Latin, implies grief. A great number of hillocks 
(traditionatly said to be the graves of the slain) cover the surface. 

II In this part of Pembrokeshire was said to be Arthur's palace of Llan 
Nyfer. 

^ The Cambrian heroes, like those of Homer, solaced themselves with 
music during their intervals of rest from martial labour. 

** From bach, little, and cammavin, battle, sprang backgammon ; but the 
game hue alluded to was chess, a favourite amusement even among the pea- 



